


































DECEMBER 


NATIONAL ANTI-SLA VERY STANDARD 


o Channel 7 Pretty little parrots dressed off for the scene, 
e they did’nt recollect, they had lost their cue; their me- 
y mories would not give them any help to answer that 
question. I begged them to look at their Bibles. They 
)f read “ Cursed be Canaan !” Who was Canaan 7 They 
- could not tell. Knew nothing- more of his relation to 
gammon. I will not say what I said afterwards, but I 
i) will say here, in reference to Ethnology, the science 
S which teaches the origin and migration oi parent nations 
is it is so valuable a science, that we ought to have a pro¬ 
le fessorship and leach it in every University. Every edu* 
r- cated man, at least, ought to know the origin ol each 
e stream, and the confluence of the streams that make 
n great nations. It is astonishing to see what ignorance 


that the world would not contain the newspapers, if a 
habit of verbatim reporting should be encouraged by our 
craft, in the case of all our public speakers. 

®l)c 3.nti-0laucfy Stnnharb. 

Without Concealment—Without Compromise. 
MEW-YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2S, 1848. 

Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 


moderation with which we proceed. YVr *ay,^ makt no 
more slaves, desist from that iniquity i stop, »>»t«m f,onl 
an act, in itself as fall of guilt, emailing in Its conse¬ 
quences as much of misery, as any felony yon can men 
lion.’ We do not say, < make reparation for the wrong 
you have done;’ but do no more wrong; -go no further- 
complete what you have commenced; fcreiv from your 
slaves all that his bones and his muscles will yield you 
only slop there and when every slave now living shall 
have found repose in the grave, then let it be said (hat 


commemorates great actions by greater Wh 
has become Iraditional, then make up ihe Insa 
bronze. They who nre most bony heaping 
dead proplieis, commonly lind time to betlov 
two on the alive onen. 

Perhaps no truly beautiful monument was 
and John Bull and Ills son Jonathan, with vet 
{Elections toward the rearing ol such men 
shown very questionable taste. It is hard to 
till anything so utterly useless. The Oells we 
aped Winer. Nobody could cr iliciw their citi 
rows. As for us, we must have our extravaj 
wny, for no other reason than that other peo|i 






























































































honour, in accordance with this principle of Ame- 
„„ common law, American Constitutions, and, of 
the dictates ot natural justice, sent the black 
lf to the Tombs, and permitted the white to go at 
1 The case, since this first decision, has come up 
, or three times, but has been postponed from time to 
on one and another pretext, sometimes good, and 
retimes good for nothing, it being, ol course, the 
ne of the f.iynosinjg counsel to delay as long as possi- 
that the master may have all necessary time to get 
Jence from the South. While we write, the case is 
. before the court, and we may possibly be able to 
tounce the final decision before going to press. The 
tsof the case are all briefly stated as follows, in the 
art Report of the 


Meeting in Philadelphia, 

the meeting“held' taSeJJJ, ^ Ua , ] ° f 

Philadelphia, which we C ^ ssetn ^ y Buildings, 

that we will not find fall?!' S ° ° PP ° rtl,nely 

em Pennsylvania as to s T ** » East- 

such a meeting We » 4 “ c<mnt whalCT er of 

«nd as our Bost'ou friends'aTverv’afr' 0 "" ****' ’ 
same wnv *, , re veiy a Pt to serve us in ihe 

PhiladeipMaljnetthis^e^r’ ^ 

iom;^^ C ; tting “ 800(1 "ZZZmZt 

~ Free Soil psper, in that city 

A c”^! a ,ST ention tajthe Assembly Buddings. 


NATIONAL anti-slavery standard 


Will talk ol the land after this is gained. Gir 
his wile, his children, and the farm may comi 

!,_James Seilers, Jr. thought that the labouring 

posea that Abolitionists did not sympathise 
lrnl° n rt L l< ii 8eCUre their , ow ° elevation, and thati 
men will not succeed until they show favour i 
sures ot the working class to gain their rights. 
r\ u P e I nond said the Anti-Slavery cause w 
ot labour of man, of freedom, without regard to 
it was the duty of the workingmen to come to c 


not for us to go to them. 

. C ' ? ur ^ i fih spoke at length upon the question, main- J; 
taming that duty required of every man, capitalist or la- 
bourer, to engage to abolish Slavery whether it would pro- 

ft 8 W est or not - We are no£ 10 wait till duty is „ 
profitable, before doing it,—though m the end -‘Godliness c 
js profitable to the life that now is, as well as that which is w 
to come He also believed that the working men had not « 
been the enemies of the Anti-Slavery cause. Our most active 


Wm. B. Thomas thought the Convention should have 
given the Free Soil men notice that it intended to discuss 
j this question, that they be here to defend themselves.— 
, [He probably had not read the resolutions reported in yes- 
* terday’s Republic.] He thought a Iso that this warfare 


































































































































































































































Ipoctri). 


haracter. Of these tem- 

... .. least half-a-dozen Kinds, 

pretty distinct and well marked, and perhaps half- 


ODB TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN 
Written in Cherical Malabar. 


What vanity has brought thee he 
How can 1 love to see thee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought st 


That once'fio bright on fancy played 
Revives no more in after time; 
Far from my sacred natal clime 


3! thy yellow light 
tl as the tomb-fire dros 
3 omes by night 


re guiding stars to mine 


A wanderer’s banished heart forlorn, 
Now that his frame the.lightning shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with death has borne ? 
From love, from friendship, country ton 


IDEAS WILL CONQUER SWORDS. 


Though Stephen’s tower 


What though its bloody homes they fill— 
The tyrant's brutal hordes— 

Who fears a moment for the right? 

Ideas will conquer swords. 


Has^ thou forgot the Stuart’s fat 
How he—the Bourbon—died 


th Radetzsky's heel, 


W. 0. BENNETT. 


GIVING. 


What it can give, so much ’tia wort-1 

Gives paths, gives fishes 7 rivers, baj 
So, too, the air, it gives us bre&to- 
Wben it stops giving, oomes in deat 
Give, give, be always giving; 
Who gives not, is not living, 
The more you give. 


God’s love hath in ns wealth upheap'd . 

Only by giving it is reap’d, 

The body withers, and the mind, 

If pant in by a selfish rind. 

Give strength, givo thought, give deeds, give 
- ' and give thyself. 


Give, give, 




THE VANITIES OF THE WORLD. 


ye gilded follies, pleasing tr< 
t a hollow echo; gold, pure < 


And blood allied to greatness is alone 
Inherited, not purchased, not our own. 

Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood and bit 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 


Jftigcellcmy. 


a-dozen more of blended or mixed temperaments, 
where the shades are less distinguishable. The 
extremes of natural temperament — 


.veil known tc 


We shall 

for instance, a man with light auburn hair, 
sparkling eybs, ruddy complexion, ample chest, 
muscular, well-rounded, and agile frame. Such 
in will rarely fail to have a smile on his coun- 
.. .rice, or a cheerful, perhaps a witty saying on 
his lips. You will never see him moping - “““ 
- -r, but flitting about : L ‘ 1 




e recognize the writingas that of 
a friend familiar to us. Oh ! this is front A, or th ; “ 
is from B. is a familiar exclamation. At one giant, 
we recoguize A or B as distinctly as if either stood 
before us face to face, though both may be perha] 


thousands of miles off. Then, again, we collect the 
various signatures of our friends, or of celebrated 
persons whom we may never have seen, or known 
only by their words of fame, and paste them into 
our albums, and take a delight inulooking on them, 
and comparing their resemblances or differences ; in 
short, every observation of the kind leads us to the 
conclusion, that almost every person’s handwriting 
differs from another, and that there is almost as 
complete an individuality in their mode of writing 
as in their countenances, their gait and gestures, ~ 
as in their minds. 

There is scarcely a collector of such signatures 
who is not also a definer of the character of the per¬ 
son as deduced from the handwriting. How often 
do we hear it observed, < This is the writing of « 
prim, methodical, cold, reserved morlalor, 1 Thi 
is the signature of a gay, volatile, and careless be 
ing.’ How unequivocally can we mark out th 
writing of a lady from that of a gentleman. How 
readily that of a lawyer or merchant from that of a 
fashionable idler, or a 1 man of tvit pr pleasure about 
--I m - raight appear 1 a very- 1 - - ’ 1 


thing to say that there exists an intimate relation 
between the colour of a man’s hair and his hand¬ 
writing, and yet it is well known that the initiated 
in this matter pretend infallibly to distinguish the 
writing of a lair-haired person from that of a dark. 

A very ingenious writer in the Northern Journal 
of Medicine has, in a late number of that work, af¬ 
forded a physiological reason for the diversities of 
handwriting. This diversity he attributes to tem¬ 
perament; that is, a certain condition of the physi¬ 
cal and mental constitution of the individual which 


. . .. o __ .... sunshine and 

bustle of society, joining in everything and dwelling 
in nothing long. When such a man sits down t" 
write, he makes short work of it: he snatches th 
first pen that copies in the way, never looks how 
is pointed, dabs'it *•“* i " t 


. __the ink and then dashes on | 

ide of the paper in a full, free, and 
slip slop style, his ideas—or at all events his words; 
flowing faster than his agile fingers and leaping 
muscles can give them a form. Such a one’s hand- 
' ing can never be mistaken; it is like his own 
ions, hop-step-and-jump. But, on the contrary, 
st a man with deep black hair, black eyes, 
_.„,vn or sallow complexion, and thin spare form, 
you will generally find hiin alone, and silently me- 
J ’nting, or sitting solitary.amid crowds—of few 
rds, of slow and deliberate action. You need 
I scarcely be told how such a man sets about 
'ing. After weighing well his subject in his 
u -’ts down deliberately selects and menc 

idjusts his paper, and in close, stiff, upright 
characters traces with a snail’s pace his wr" 
weighed and sententious composition. There c 
be no mistake in tracing the two handwritings 
have just described; an adept in the science c 
not fail in astonishing his audience with a sketch 
of the leading peculiarities of the mind and man¬ 
ners of each. But there are many intermediate 
shades of temperament, and many circumstances 
which go to modify the natural tendencies of the 
mode of writing, which tail to be considered. We 
shall, in the first place, give the following classified 
table of temperaments:— 

1. Vigorous, light-haired, excitable tempi 
hat is commonly called the sanguine. The hand- 
riting large, flowing, open, and irregular. 

2. Bark-haired, excitable temperamen , 

■own, florid complexion, .The writing small, equal, 

...id rather free and e®y, with a firm and full 
stroke. 

3. Light-haired, little excitable temperament 
irk complexion brown or sallow; the form spare 

The writing less free and more methodical than No 
‘ but less vigorous and less decided than No. 2. 

4. Dark-haired, slowly excitable temperament. 
dark complexion, spare form, and _ melancholic 
habit. Small, cramp, upright writing, without 
ease or freedom, evidently slowly penned. 

5. Feeble, light-haired, little excitable tempera- 

___en.t; character timid and nervous. rm -- - 

small, unequal, and feebly traced, ol 

6. Mixed temperament, combining 
of the above. 

There ate various combinations of these, which 
it would be unnecessary to particularise. Educa¬ 
tion and particular training of course make great 
changes on the natural tendency of the handwri¬ 
ting. Thus men of business acquire a mechanical 
style of writing, which obliterates all natural cha- 

is so strongly individual as not to be modified int 
the general mass. The female hand is also pect 
liar. Generally, it is more feeble and less individut 
than that of tfie male. In the present day, all fi 
males seem to be taught after one model. In 
great proportion, the handwriting is moulded o 
this particular model:: those only who have strong 
and decided character retain a decided handwriting. 
We often find that the style of handwriting i? 
ditary ; sons frequently write very like their ft 

and this they do independent of all studied _ 

tion, because the temperament happens to be here¬ 
ditary also. A delicate state of health, especially i 
it has occurred in boyhood, has a considerable effec; 
in modifying the natural form of the handwriting, 
thus sometimes converting the free and flowing hand 
| of tlie sanguine temperament into - »"■* 

A deficiency of early culture . ... . 

a considerable influence on the form of writing. 
The forms, too, have varied in different historical 
eras. Before the introduction of printing, more 
pains seem to have been bestowed on penmanship. 
Ancient manuscripts are often found written - 
beautiful, upright, and well-formed character, 
in the style of print thaerthe modem careless and 
flowing lines. This is easily to be accounted for 
all that is almost worth preserving is now commit¬ 
ted to ihat mighty engine-of intelligence, both t 
present anil future ages, the press, and therefor, 
less care is bestowed on the original manuscript. 
The compositor and the pressman have”now taken 
the place of the ancient scribe and copyist. 

T> - even t.he individual handwriting varies from 
racter at various periods of life. In youth it 

__ and unformed; in manhood it assumes its 

full character; and in old age it suffers somewhat of | 
decay. Circumstances also affect its form not in¬ 
considerably. No man is likely to dash off a' note 
his marriage-day in the same style that he would 
... about writing out his la3t will and testament. 
Our moments of joy are impressed upon the symbo¬ 
lical representations of them, just as are our hours 
of bit.erest sorrow. We often approach our fa 
liars in a scrawl, as if imprinted by bird’s claws 
stead of qui'll feathers, and which we would 
deliberately dispatch to those that we are ao 
ed to look up to with respect or awe. 
ase and freedom, and an indifference to please, 
.... the prerogatives of rank and fashion ; and hence 
it is probable that the most wretched scrawls have 
become fashionable among those who 


: of the gres 


There 




foubt, national peculiarities in handwriting 
las individual. The Frenchman will show; 
volatility and spirits in his writing very differen 
from the sedate and thoughtful German. The Not 
them Buss or the Calmuclt Tartar must have a dif¬ 
ferent fist altogether from that of the soft and vo¬ 
luptuous native of Hindustan. 

We throw out these few hints to collectors of . .. 
tographs. Let them arrange and classify their spe- 

Thus, in the end, may some philosopher amongst 
their number elevate the pursuit into a science, at 
least not inferior to the ancient one of palmistry, 
rology, and divination, or to the modem ones of 
hypnotism, homasopathy, or hydropa¬ 


thy. 


Professor Longfellow.— Ours, if Thomas Car¬ 
lyle preach a true gospel, is a mechanical age, and 
- "Bcllanical age it appears to us likely to re 

l the poela nascitur nonfit, is admitted asa _ 

■niable truth—of ihe reader of poeiry something 
lar may be also said. Dry-as-Dost, by ni 
do other than write rhyme; nor can he do 
than appreciate rhyme in others. The great. 




.., ofLyeidas, and Milton’s sonnets. Hora 
pole preferred, as poets, Lord Carlisle ahd 
Burgoyne, to Sheridan and Goldsmith, 
deemd Cato a nobler tragedy than anything that 
Shakspeare wrote. The reason is obvious. They 
were all wanting in the vision and faculty divini 
lacked— 

oet's eye, in a fine nhrenzy rolling. 

To them poetry was the amusement of an hour, 

' e business of a life. 01 the true poet, who si ... , 
... Paul preached, because it was at his peril he kept 
silent, or as David, because the fire burned; c -“ l 
Jeremiah prophesied, because the words were 
into his mouth—of the poet, who tells his tale 
messenger from heaven, who sits hidden — 

IMhe light of thought^ 

To Sympathy with hopes and fears if needed not- 


ioi that a mechanical age, in which such an infamy I attendants, who appeared to 8etve .*|* 8 wer ® lh J 
vas done, without bringing down an indignant, mil- zeal and attachment. In the second o L _._ | 

ion-voiced remonstrance upon the illustrious obscure | 
vho had the audacity thus to act? Nor 


_a Haydon com 

od to die in want. Th 

i' institutions, and popula 
.tsion of usefu 


attachment, 
coloured w 
rasses, with th 


tirelv shaved. They say ion jour! and shake hands 
very willingly. The women are all habited m white 
stuffs,a sort of long gown, and double tunics ol mus- 




?n amongst ns.’ 




Jot stamped with a sacred and undying name.— 
Amongst Scandinavian rocks, a!6ng our own ter' :l - 
plains, by the vineyards of France, beneath lire i 
■ity of Italy, the presence and power of the poet 
been felt. The new world has also shared in 
universal feeling. Like royalist Europe, republican 
America has bent at the poet’s shrine. Her poets 
have grown with her growth,and strengthened with 
iter strength. 

They have done more than prophesied to thei 
awn country alone; their voice has gone out througl 
all the world, it has been borne to us fraught with 
highest wisdom and irutb, beyond the roar of the 
everlasting sea. We have lent t hem.our Shakspeare 
and Milton, and already they have given us much 
truth. And yet America is more mechanical 
we. But whether men hear or not—whether the | 
age will sympathise with him or not, the poet maj 
not stifle the burning impulse, the living inspiratior 
that foams and frets within. The bread cast upor 
the waters may not be found for many days. Thus 
was it with Milton two centuries ago. Thus in out 
time has it been with Wordsworth and many more 
When Shelly 


M'nordo^h^VaL'eneil^'t^h'ehreasrby'chains of silver 

On 1 e 1 rh e f ad-tl rels conceals their hair entire- 
Their ears are pierced for immense ear-ring , 
■h reach as low as their shoulders. Some ol 
women in this room were intoned on the face 

.arms in the most curious manner. They 

peared resigned to their late, but much 


icreased 


...rounding world. The third 

.e most curious ol all. It i» a large sa-| 
ened by the partial closing of the s 
ight that obtains ingress being ir 
by that of an enormous fire. Here we lo 
white wife of the emir, on a sofa, watching 
thildren at play. She is about forty years old, ana 
.er face is handsome; though her expression be 
iomewhat severe, it is by no means bad. Her white 
rarments are finer and neater than those of the black 
loncubines. Her sad glance seemed to ask heaven 
what would be the future' ' °- 

nily. Of the two daught 


espond i 


I and m 


Since Barlow’s Ooiumbiad was bought up by the 
runkmakers, American poetry has merited and re-1 
eived from us, a far warmer welcome. Whai 


of witness 
Dana, Percival, 
" Whittier, 


m fo r k 






ia Davi 




poems of James Russell Lowell, aud Ralph Walds 
" n, found readers on ibis side the Atlantic 
it has not yet published its ponderous epic 
cannot point to its 11 gorgeous tragedy ir 
:d pall.’’ The poetic development differs a 
t limes. In the Elizabethan age it was dta 
■in the second resurreciioo of English poetry 
dating Irom the immortal Burns, but one tragedy 
1 en tion ing, that of Shelley’s Cettci, appeared, 
in age that loves neither the drama nor the 
1 they have vanished, as the three-volume 
Scott’s day has made way for the monthly 
Diekens’, and the inimitable Titmarsh.— 
_ „ .ornwall, Hood, Tennyson, are not the li 

poets, for the mode their poeiry has assumed. 
They would not have been esteemed greater, h 
they written as many dramas as Calderon, or ep 
as Southey. Shelley and Coleridge would ha 
been equally the poets they were, had the one do 
no more than publish his Ode to the Skylark, 
had the other but written his Poem on Love. 

With the name of one who claims to sta 
amongst the first of American poets, Professor Lot 
fellow, the readers of’' The Metropolitan ” must 
v His longest poem, “ Evangr " 


i elsewhere he de- 




tnnst he confessed the motions of the English muse 
are not unlike those of a prisoner dancing to the music 
of his chains,” was not long since warmly commend¬ 
ed in these pages. No one with any pretension 
poetic feeling can read its delicious portraiture 
rustic scenery, and of a mode of life long since d 
fund, without the most intense delight. Its aceot 
plished author, whose portrait graces this numbei 
of our magazine, is a son of the Hon. Stephen Long¬ 
fellow, of Portland, America, and was born i ' 
city on the 27th of February, 1807. Ai.ihei_„_ 
fourteen, he entered Bowdoin college, through the 
studies ol which he passed with distinguished 
cess. In 1825, he was appointed professor of 
’ ’ 1 1 te cal lege—an undeni 


mony to the 


st opportunity of judging 


: 1 ' character. He tanoriousiy prepared ni 
e duties of his office, and lor that put, 
led three years and a half in France, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Holland, and England. In 1829, 
‘ - jturoed to America, well fitted for the post 
called upon to occupy. During the leist 
s, and they could not have been many, he cot. 
spare from college duties, he composed those beau¬ 


tiful poems, wl 

'y an American, but an European fame. Upon 
tsignatiun, by professor Ticknor, of the chair of 
•ti languages and belles Mires, in the University 
of Cambridge, Mr, Longfellow, though then 
enty-eight, was elected in his stead. As < 

•mer occasion, he prepared himself for his 
j visiting Europe; but this lime be visited pr 
pally the north. Denmark, Sweden, Germany, 




Univert 




is duties at lilt 


of Cambridge, where, with the excep- 
tort visit to Europe in 1842, for tile benef 
of his health, he has since remained. The iile t 
the man of letters is generally marked by but fei 
incidents. As with others, so with our author, thi 
rule holds good.— Metropolitan. 


“Lord Nugent’s 


Death Punishments. —A Car- 
s, ( Jerrold’s Mewspaper,) 
u as beeu grati- 
■ tie extreme to me uarusie Abolitionists, 
resting and agreeable to all. His lordship’s 
manner and fluency Of speech, untainted by 
any straining alter effect, was only what might L - 
expected. These, in a man of considerable force 
thought and of finished education, render his lot 
ship peculiarly fitted for the task he has so zealously 
set about. There is something quite refreshing in 
the fact of a noble and honourable member of the 
House of Commons thus heartily enterin 

popular movement—one involving no class_ 

no pecuniary advaniages.no temptations in the way 
of place or patronage. Honour and success to such 
a man as Lord Nugent! and may his example not 
only be less rare amongst our nobility, but may 
not be lost an our middle classes in their relation 
that of less wealth and influence than themselves. 
His lordship infused a good deal of freshness-i 
the meeting in this city. His arguments were vt 
selected and arranged, and forcibly put; and his 
lustrations were at once happy and convincing- 
example of each may suffice: “Allow, to th. 
who stickle for an unequivocal scriptural command 
to slay the murderer, that they are right—; 
what they insist upon—and let me ask them 
they can reconcile this with their loyalty, in accord¬ 
ing to her Majesty the prerogative of reprieving a 
convicted and condemned murderer?” Again;— 
When I was yet a little boy,” said bis lordship, 
I was kindly taken by an esteemed friend to an 
exhibition of paintings. He paused before the fa- 
nous picture by Daniells of a tiger crushed within 
he coils of an enormous boa constrictor. Tilt 
ng was to the life. MS'- friend rivetted my 
ion to it—he pointed oul its beauty and its fidelity, 
! admired it too. He now mildly aBked m ' ' 
ton not sorry for the poor tiger?’ 1 frankly 
hat I was. He agreed with me—but immediately 
tsked, with an impressiveness that I never can lo 
[get, ‘And were you ever sorry for a tiger before?” 


|hey a' 


The 


H age; 


s knowledge, 


Th. 


lam pleas, dt 

a foreigner, the^voice 
?ss. As ihe Hebrew 
f mournful complaint, 


k, unpeopled world. 


of one crying in the 
prophet, in ihe Ian-1 
. he cries, Who haih 
Christ of old, he comes 
>ut in vain. Everv age must be more or 
lical—ihe struggle for bread, the hard, 
er of fact world, in which the masses 
anny of custom, increasingly stamp a 
impress on the age. Burns got aboui 
fifty pounds a year, asa government official; was 1 


Abd-el-Kader and 
. e Literary World,) 

'Chester Examiner Ihe 

i, “extracted from the Tribune of the Gironde,” 
> visit to the distinguished exile at Paris" V" 
id Ihe emir seated on his bed. On our emrar 
. immediately rose and squeezed our hand wi 
warmth and dignity. His stature is above the a' 
•age; his while woollen clothes exhibit in fine relief| 
lis superb face, which is adorned with a long blac 
jeard; his white hands are perfectly shaped, an. 
lis feet seem surprised to feel the soilness of cat 
lets, alter having been so long accustomed to trea. 
he sand. ‘ Since I have confided myself to the hon 
mr of the French,’ remarked the emir, ‘I have no 
iad occasion to repent it a single moment,and I can) 
■ell understand that weighty reasons at present 


will w 






_----- - .e wotnen.form- 

g the family of the emir are lodged in a suite of 
ree rooms, joining his own apartments. His moth- 
inhabits the more distant. She is a woman 
i sad and dejected 


their mpt- 
sir arms. The liter" 
Their beads 


the'idea o* doing without animal food t 
Ihe present ample and Clrli 

we'iL ffieabUtrof flesh- While thousand, up 

[b ° a 7u i ° ecessaries *Mi W* SMS »f .1 
.banker 

Its members acted upon the principle'h 

duty of every man who wished 10 8e * 1 V '" 0 

na a | P mea'n°s C Ts i<1 nm (sard" 1 IteXirman) the , 
I rational means. “ I .. i9 at i V tsal 

commendation good, when we say 
I i!h him of iin^ed income,hat^^^ t 


migration soCie 
| Olliers, II we adopiedihe system ol Ibis t 
Sirs, I find by personal experience, I ant in ... 
health by my abstinence Iron, antmal lood 
,vas for the many years during which l 
i, and yet my avocations confine me to a 
■iroughout a long day ; and I seldom r. 


-r unhappy fa- 


superb beauty. Her fa 




haunt the imagina 








Her bare arms, perfectly shaped, are 
• ' ' ?. Her hair is 

flowers, which 

fond of- borrowing the ‘foreign aid of t 
ts their more civilized, and therefore 
excusable sisters of Europe.” 


aid of orna- 


Mr. Walter Satage Landor has published a 
tter on the European revolutions, in which the lol 
wing just remarks occurIt is undeniable thai 
new forms of government are about to su P e ^ se(J< 
old throughout the 
fancy they see the orig 


I till after midnight. vt, fat 

nond less money upon his lood than I do. Mr. Lai 
.United States,) in ihe course of a tew observalior 
referred to the presence among the company of 
I lady who kept a large vegeiarbm boardmg house 
New York. He concluded w.tli the seniiment h 
a “flesh die, is inconsistent will) mans mor 01 
physical constitution.” Mr. Turner followed, at 
5succeeded bv Mr. Passmore Edwards, who slat 
t some members of the Whittington Club I, 
i ..unentered upon, and, in a few cases, aiready atk 
ted the vegetarian system. Pythagoras, who hi’ 
to 100 years, was a vegetarian ; Zeno, the phjlo. 
nher, lived upon the simplest food. In modern umi 
Franklin, Sir I. Newton, Howard, Swedenborg; ai 
r days, Lamartine, Ralph Waldo Emerson, h 
: vegetarians. Various other^neecn 


H of Europe. Son 


___delivered, and after a vote of 

chairman, the party broke up .—Jerrold s 


n the North 


little higher up 

In fact, the destinies noiu oi ament- «>■" 
were immovably fixed when the spirit tell il 
of Old England and Iransmigraied into the 
Religion and pairiotism fled together iron 
the throne of Charles; they sought only a 
tylum, and they laid undesigned!)’ the foundation 


__ _ Ini empire the earth 

ever to contain. Religion at Ihe present ti 
■l? but a feeble influence over any portion of 
ie. The-unwieldy wealth of the priesthood 

_turned it on the high road of the continent, i 

shortly will break it into fragments here, leav 
ihe ore at the bottom of the stream, with fe< 
earthly particles. Hatred of religion is engendered 
in many hearts by the anti-Christian wealth and 
offices of its lordly functionaries. France, Germany, 
[and Italy herself, have trimmed and curtailed her 
phylacteries ; in England and Ireland the old pattern 
has only been' disfigured, and the massive bullion 
carefully covered over. Thirty generalsand thirty 
admirals, the saviours of our country, divide among 
them a smaller revenue than the Bishop of London 
has been enjoying for many years. Abuses less in- 

France and Germany. Taxes are more intelligible 

shaken'lml/ 1 the world for three-quarters ol a century. 
When we fall.it will be alter a dreadful struggle 
against taxation. This idea brings 


Some scientific gentleman connected with th 
rish Fisheries Company have discovered that ‘“.lit 
;d fishing banks of Newfoundland actually extei 
, me Atlantic to within 160 miles of Ireland I” 
I quantity of fish on the said banks is more than ; 
to supply the markets of the whole world. 


, It appears (says the Glasgow Examintr and Tim 
[ that the total number of emigrants from 'the Un 


| Kingdom in 1847 was 258,270, 

f °North' American Colonies. 109,680 

United States . . .m 

Australian Colonies and New Zealand . .4,949 


| worm o- anout .£20, which is thought to have been di 
posited at the time of the conflict between the Romar 
i of the British King, Cunobelin, was Iatel 
■ ■ .. -<• "'r. R. Fo: 




The 


Happily for us, as we may 
she is too poor for war. But is it more diffici 
half a million of soldiers lo find sustenance 
land and Lithuania than in the sireeis of Paris?— 
Is it more difficult to conciliate nations by kindness 
than kings by treaties? Are sympathies confined 
lo the higher classes only ? War is began between 
the few on one side and the many on the other.— 
Whether it shall be a war ol extermination for the 
weaker party, a month probably will decide. The 
weaker party, let me tell you, is not that whose 
blood now blackens the pavement of Messina 
not that which the hounds of a murderous prince 
licking off his hand at Vienna. The brave are 
len, but not all the brave. Dreadful will be the it 
of retribution and atonement. Germans, Italians, 
French, perceive the impossibility of toleratit 
frauduience of princes. All we can hope is exemp¬ 
tion from retaliation, abstinence from the inflicti 
of bodily pains and penalties. Nothing would 
more imprudent, or indeed more intemperate than 
to let loose the dogs of war from the royal kennels. 
Had I a voice in any country on the contin 
would say, “Confide nojonger; but be cleme 

generous ; give your princes a chance and a i_ 

of becoming honest men ; grant them a sufficiency 
to educate their children well, aud to maintain them 
handsomely, far away from the land of their birth, 
and from the breath of evil counsellors.” We i 
now turning over the first page of the revolution.’ 


The Non-Resistance Principle. — Unde 
above bead (says live ( Glasgow) British Friend) the 
following article appeared in a Plymouth paper, of 
the 11th current. We transfer it lo our colun 
in testimony of our approbation of the consis 
conduct of our friend, William Bryant; and 
would that every member of our Society, who t 
be called upon in a similar manner, might act v 
the like honest uprightness to principle. 

“Two or three gentlemen who had been s 
moned to appear in the course of the previous w 
to lake the necessary oath as special constables for 
the ensuing year, should their services unfottunt 
be required in that capacity, but who were prei 
ed from attending upon the proper day, now appear- 
" “ingle exception, took the necessary 


oath without any scruple. The _ r ___ 

of Mr. William Bryant, a respected member of the 
Society of Friends, who made inquiry first as to the 
nature of the duties of the office sought tobe'imposed 
upon him? to which it was replied, that it w 
assist, if necessary, in the preservation of the 
lie peace, should he be called upon by the civ 
thorities to afford them the benefit of bis services I 
that respect, which, however, was hardly proba- 
’ —“ ---My, if ever, happened that thespe- 

■re called upon to act. He might 
would be required 




of him, under any circumstam 
required. 

“Mr. Bryant was quite satisfied that be would 
not be asked to do more than the law allowed ; bui 
the fact was that he could not consent to do so much 
as the law might require of bim. He could nevei 
wield a constable truncheon, and he felt, therefore, 
that he must decline, under any circumstances, to 
act as a special constable. 

“ Mr. Phillips; You would not be asked 
more than to assist in protecting the lives an 
perty ol your fellow-subjects. And you surely do 
not mean lo say that if your own bouse was broken 
you would not offer any resistance to robbery 


and violence 1 

“Mr. Bryant: I do mean to say, ___ 

lady said, that I should offer no resislance, under 
“ircumstances. In so doing I believe I am only 
‘-iglter law than jltai of the chief magis- 


oheying 

6—a law which says, ‘Resist 
The mayor observed, with evident pain, th 
as Mr. Bryant refused lo act, he had no alternati.- 
but to inflict the fine which Ihe law directed should 
be levied in such cases. The fine was £5; but as 
Mr. Bryant’s -refusal was dictated by conscientious 
scruples only, the Bench was glad to be enabled to 
mitiga(e the penally to 40s. which was the smallest 
penalty they were allowed to impose. 

“Mr. Bryant felt satisfied of the truth or the 
mayor s remark, that he was performing what ws 
to him a painful duty, and lie hoped that at nodis-, 
tant period an alteration of Ihe law would relieve 
wa™ sm"" to iS T e !" ble R* ‘“ri P (Mr ' Bryant) 
ther trouble; bi 


e Bench furth 


ary (or tl 


lo pay the 


a dis- 


warrant, and he would promise them that,,,, 
doors would be opened to Ihe officers of the Court' 
-never they made their appearance. 


Vegetarian Sioter Party—O n Monday 
(says a correspondent,) a supper was given bv the I 
n a e -ff l0 ( n i nn i Soc ' e ', y ’ al ,he Whittington Club, to a 
Party of ladtesand gentlemen, numbering considera- 


mLTn’Pa'V 00 - The / e were f° ur h>ng tables 
vasfsPr h he °" e r .° om ’ <,ecorale<J with numerous 
volllZ flowars 1 and '^greens, and spread with 
segetables cooked in a variety of ways ; with pasn 
Tho < !i a L d rU " S ‘ The ol,ly bevera e e was water. 

if-, m °* t . Pateooised appear to be omelettes 


is reclining on a mattrass, before an immense bra-' 
r, surrounded by young black and white female 


livered P.'hP, ’ ‘l® chailrm an, after supper, de- 
ihe sorte.^ u Spe - J cll ’ L seumg forlh lhe objects ol 
the society. He said the party had been invited by 1 




md all Ibis ii 
the ether i 
tbserves lit 


<)( lime. Mr. Wilson , un „- 
tbis rrmedv is likely lo prove Invaluable t! 
ring under chnpped nipples, ns being j n 
injurious In the infant, from offering nothing wtii 'i 
e removed by the lips during Ihe act of sucking —. 
'jtnoU’t newspaper. 


Lmkinaiinn anripiies emigration societies, 


partook ■ 


elegance; anil dressy wore generally of rich silks or 8B 
tin, and most of the ladies wore in llielr hair, a* nt ev £ 
larties, flowers or other similar ornaments ; 
number of youne Indies, from 1ft to 20, thasaii 
•d, were there with their mothers. The first ora 


The Emperor of Russia forwarded to Windisc 
of the order of St. George, and to 


it of the ( 


All other places ... 


sh Museum .—Merning Post. 


to be presented to i 


shington ; chiefs and clansrae 
ngeauds and |Cavaignacs ai 
a sonyething exceedingly re 


nt favourite Louis Napoleon, sac ui«j unu i.» «... 
m; but not Jeffersons' nor Cobdens—Washingtoi 
5cott, Taylor ana Adams, were men of Saxon growth 


. Sunday Bathing and Butcherin 
scenes of war, the battles of Tala 8 
acted on a Sunday, and by C 


ame holy day; but from the 
lishops on the subject, we mu« - 
ravelling and bathing on Sunday 
laughtering human ' 
f Class Legislation. 

The Adelaide Observer (i 


iipposi 


of the bench of 
, they deem 


i.— Mr. A. Trevelyan's Ex 

oipaper,) re- 
le, R. C. C. 


ite fellov 


JerroWs Newipa) 
by ‘the Rev. Mr. Coyl " 
and the Americans.” Of the 
id: “If thay wanted to give 
black name they had only to 


: public office, 


'e would be 


rs had d 


’rophecy.— The singular prophecy mode by Flemi 
year 1702, is now well en route to a fulfilment.— 

-y a century and a half ago that singular Yates 

[ told the French Revolution of 1789, that the Papacy 
then receive a severe blow through the sides o 
French Monarchy, and that the final overthrow of th6 
Pope would take place in the 1848, although he * 
there was a possibility that the Pope of Rome mi 
linger^inthe Vatican (completely shorn of his power) 
til the close of the century.—Paris Correspondent of 
Morning Post . 


The Height of Impudence. —When Dr. M. Ha 
esented his paper « On the true Spinal Marrow, ar._ 
e Excito-Motor System of Nerves,” to the Royal So 
ity, the junior secretary Mr. Children, afler the r ” 


Dr. Hall’s manuscript. “ Will they 
“Tmade soup of?” Well may the doct 
letter addressed to the Earl of Rosse, “ k 
: Royal Society.”— Lancet. 


dun ( says Je 


The Journa 
ives the folic 

t may be roughly rendered thu^ ihe 
lined for the rhymes : 

“ Wish you for une canailU 
You must return Raspail, 
w '“h you for un coquin ? 


Vote for Ledru- 
Are you for le mic mac 1 
Then uphold Cavaignac, 

But wish you for a good one ? 

Then elect Napoleon.” 

The French is not one bit more polished then 

lac (secret intrigue, plot) hardly fit. 


avaignai 


at then the rhyme does. 


Lady Clare and her Family.— Lady Clar 
wife of the Irish Chancellor) was the daughter ol men. 
ard Chapel Whaley, of Whaley Abbey, in the county of 
Wickluw, whose ch”- 1 ' — ’ 


ts thus singularly ex- 


Open your pouch, 

And give unto my darling 
Five hundred pounds sterling ; 

For which this will be your bailey ; 
(Signed) Richard Chapel Whaley. 

This gentleman’s name popularly iransformeti i. 


Burn Chapel Whaley,' 
directed religiot 
' Catholic pli 


thus t 


oi worsiup, tnen unprotecl 
-tbed. His son was known as Jerusa 
Dnsequence of a wager of £20,000, ii w 
won by bim, that he would proceed t 
t the Holy City in a space of time then 


, w" vunsiueieu ot impossible | 
i.wmch would now be of most easy execut 
biy than half the time— Cork Magazii 


The Gun Cotton Cork.— It is n 
hat this substance, which gave sue 
f its tremendously destructive powet 


a paper, in the Lancet of Inst week, f 
rvattons on Collodion in the Treatment o 
* skln > bv Erasmus Wilson, E-q. F.R.S ” 


technically called collodion, somewhat'ej 


U, That of 


m 8° rlan J j- P r °perties, namely—f, That 
irTakin; 3, That of a mechanical comm 


he thickness 


... is transpai 

[according to . . .... 

emarkable property is that of 

«kea place during drying. Tlrui 
n removing a permanent redness or H 
f the comractile power exerted by a 
I "“balance, nainied on the skin with a camel hair 
The glue-like property of the collodion is evince, 
power or causing ihe adhesion or cui surfaces 
employed with the purposeVkeeping together the 


er used. Its n 
mmraction wl 
Wilson succee 
the nose by mo 
» thin film of 


|should be dipped in me solution and placed ah 
tne of incision, after the cut edges have been » 
: n „ J h0r . 0U|h,y , dri ® d ' ,n ch «pn < ”> hands, the c 
ictad not marely as a protective covering, but a 


id Ihe pressu 




Female Socialists —A curious dei 
ration look place on Sunday evening 
t Maine, nnder the denomination of a t 
icialiais. The subscriptloa was 28 si ,... . 

. 


'anquetof fci 


t 1,200, i 


iliiusly. The 


The 


The br 


'» f"^"i 


tWtdded • democrat m 
n made a speech 


Republic,” accompanied by a speech. Madame Desrocb! 
cave “The Heallli of lhe Defender of ihe Rights r 


and dem 


idded. This ihe me 

md the Ho 


Cabel, Pierre Leroux, Proudhon an 
One of ihe young and fair aiewardeM* 
•d that the name of Raapail should ^ 




sh inheri 


irallel ir 


•r of tl 


rorkpeople should pass a> 


)n the subject or these noses. But we are not 
n it. A snub nose is to u? a subject of most m 
y contemplation. We behold in it a proof of tl 
racy of the human race. We feel that sui 
X the shape of Adam’s nose; that the origin 


rt has extended to his features, am 
rper’s line, parloined, by the bye, froi 
God made the Reman and man m«d< 
innately for our hypothesis, and for 


» Comley 
the Snub. 


i station, not worth, has madecc 
id Thomas Johnson of Sundi 


the pedesml, if I lemember r 


•s, lhe most props hie hypoihrsi 


of Egypt, in ho 
pathetically lame 
in makins out tl 


our of Diocletian, 
is Ihe difficulty whic 
s well worn Greek chi 


an bear testimony to the truth of thi 
e Th«»mas Johnson of Sunderland.” pair 
, foot long, was the only inscription I was 


happened to 

and the manner in which one of the most important w 
discovered by that gentleman is sufficiently curious to 
'—-"lied. A ]iule we dg fe » of parchment, on whi 
ttened a string, containing a file of old declai 
| lions of the Court of Record, was opened, and provfd 
ispecting the sale o' some property by Jo 


»f the d 




* 0 ._«t)nwa 


trained by the life of tl 
Jden down beneath li 
eresinhbed as they pas 
r, devouring one anol 


I, |«y S 


irned to look back, and pore* 
ms forced to abandon their pi 
iracnlonsly escaped them, vs 


ng and exhausted, lh 
d that the Turks, bei' 
til of those who had 
now directing the 
le city, that for l' 


te attack. Th 


ro the it 


pring wreck of tl 


by whi 
the Moslem 
Suddenly n 


longhiotea ____ 

"scape the ignominy of death I 
cans they were certain toadoj 
lou* explosion was hesrd—tl 
u.uiiHxine mew up with n dreadful crash, 
•beet of fire burst forth from its ruins, and, borne up < 
* win?ft of soaring flnmp, the brave epiriia of the Hell 
me martyrs escaped forever from the torments of the 
*rlhly existence. Dublin Magazine. 
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